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FOREWORD 


THIS  is  a  timely  pamphlet.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  its  analysis  of  the  problems  of  local 
government  finance  and  its  proposals  for  their 
solution  will  be  closely  studied  by  all 
concerned. 

Discontent  with  the  out-of-date  rating  system  has 
now  reached  explosion-point.  The  sharply  regressive 
character  of  the  rating  system,  throwing  a  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  burden  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich 
and  on  the  poorer  towns  compared  with  the  richer 
ones,  has  now  been  heavily  underlined  by  the  steep 
increases  in  rates  which  have  already  taken  place  and 
the  even  steeper  rate  increases  pending.  For  the 
average  Councillor  a  substantial  annual  increase  in  the 
rates  levy  is  now  a  dreary  prospect.  For  the  local 
ratepayer  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  towns  and 
districts  the  situation  is  now  becoming  intolerable. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
Wage  increases  during  the  war  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living.  And  what  the  average 
worker  has  had  to  pay  in  rates  has  recently  risen 
alarmingly.  The  cost  of  social  services  has  gone  up; 
this  has  resulted  in  increased  contributions  from  the 
local  authorities  and  hence  increases  in  the  rates. 
The  Housing,  Health  and  Education  programmes, 


all  vitally  necessary,  will  mean,  under  present 
arrangements,  increases  in  rates  far  beyond  anything 
yet  contemplated.  The  recent  Local  Government 
(Financial  Provisions)  Act  does  not  meet  these 
increases,  and  the  new  Housing  subsidies  presuppose 
higher  rates. 

None  but  the  worst  reactionaries  will  oppose  these 
social  service  programmes.  The  point  is  being 
reached,  however,  when  local  rates  are  placing  an 
impossible  burden  on  the  average  wage-earner,  and 
are  becoming,  for  more  and  more  people,  a  much 
heavier  burden  than  national  taxation. 

This  pamphlet  shows  how  the  increased  cost 
of  the  social  services  can  be  met  in  a  more 
equitable  way  and  how  the  entire  rating  system 
can  be  replaced  by  a  local  income  tax  organised 
on  a  workable  basis. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all,  and 
will  do  much  to  rally  public  opinion  to  demand  these 
necessary  urgent  changes. 

John  Gollan. 


WHY  YOUR  RATES 
ARE  GOING  UP 

and  what  to  do  about  it 

INTRODUCTION 

RESPONSIBILITY  for  a  great  mass  of  work  in  connection 
with  reconstruction  and  with  the  building  up  of  the  social 
services  is  being  put  by  the  Government  on  the  local 
authorities. 

If  they  are  to  do  the  job,  they  must  have  the  tools.  The  finances 
of  local  government  were  in  a  bad  way  even  before  the  war; 
without  radical  reform  the  system  cannot  possibly  stand  the  strain 
of  the  enlarged  services  now  being  planned.  If  we  want  the 
services  to  succeed  we  must  therefore  tackle  the  problem  of  local 
government  finance. 

The  Communist  Party  recognises  the  complexity  of  local 
government  problems.  Further,  certain  data,  which  would  be 
most  useful  in  considering  the  problems  of  local  government 
finance,  is  either  not  available  at  all  at  present  or  has  not  been 
published  by  the  authorities. 

The  Communist  Party  nevertheless  publishes  these  proposals 
confidently  believing  that  they  set  out  the  main  lines  along  which 
reform  should  proceed.  Whatever  modifications  of  detail  further 
discussion  may  show  to  be  advisable,  all  fundamental  problems 
are  covered  by  these  proposals. 

The  Party  hopes  that  to  these  proposals  there  will  be  a  quick 
response  throughout  the  Labour  movement.  Following  the 
discussion  of  local  government  finance  problems  at  its  National 
Congress  last  November  it  agreed  to  campaign  for  early  action 
by  the  Government  to  put  local  government  finance  on  a  sound 
basis. 
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Rates  and  Grants  :  The  Defects  of  the  Present  System 


TOURING  the  war,  local  rates  remained  more  or  less  on  a  stable 
level — although,  naturally,  they  were  increased  in  certain 
areas  where  war  dislocation  was  specially  marked. 


This  stabilisation  arose  because  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
wartime  special  expenditure  such  as  that  on  Civil  Defence,  was 
borne  by  the  Government,  and  because  expenditure  on  the  normal 
services  of  the  local  authorities  tended  to  fall  off.  Roads  were 
not  made  up;  houses  were  not  built;  with  full  employment  the 
cost  of  public  assistance  was  very  much  reduced. 


In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  however,  the  stabilisation  has 
been  shattered.  All  over  the  country  there  have  been  rates 
increases,  and  in  many  cases  by  shillings  in  the  pound,  not  pence. 


Are  these  increases  caused  by  avoidable  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  Aldermen  and  Councillors,  or  are  they  inevitable?  Will 
the  future  bring  further  increases?  These  questions  interest 
everybody,  for  everybody  has  to  live  somewhere  and  every 
dwelling  is  rated.  Those  who  do  not  pay  rates  direct  to  their 
local  authorities,  nevertheless  pay  them  indirectly  along  with  their 
rent. 


About  the  answers  to  these  questions  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
So  long  as  the  present  system  of  local  government  finance  is  left 
unchanged,  rate  increases  are  inevitable.  Education,  Health, 
Housing — the  whole  range  of  social  services — are  to  be  improved; 
the  people  insist  on  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  for  a  better 
Britain.  But  no  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  improved  services 
is  being  charged  by  the  Government  to  the  local  rates. 

Further,  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices,  local  authorities  are 
involved  in  larger  outlay  even  to  maintain  services  on  their 
established  level.  Thus  local  expenditure  is  going  up. 


Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  more  money  is  spent  by  public 
authorities,  more  has  to  be  collected  in  taxation.  Is  it  not 
contradictory  then  to  demand  better  services  on  the  one  hand 
while  deploring  increases  in  the  rates  on  the  others? 

There  is  no  contradiction.  It  is  right  to  be  concerned  over 
increases  in  rates,  because  the  whole  rating  system  is  outmoded 
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and  unjust.  It  is  a  tax  system  which  presses  on  the  poor  and 
lies  easy  on  the  rich.  The  aim  of  better  social  services  is  to 
improve  the  living  standards  of  the  mass  of  the  people;  but  the 
people  benefit  little  under  a  system  which  takes  out  of  one  of 
their  pockets  as  much  as  or  more  than  it  puts  in  the  other.  To 
improve  standards  for  the  ordinary  people,  their  means  must  be 
augmented  by  slashing  the  superfluity  of  the  wealthy.  There  is 
thus  no  contradiction  between  advocating  improved  social 
services  and  opposing  rates  as  the  method  of  financing  them. 

Both  the  Coalition  Government  and  the  present  Labour 
Government  have  shown  awareness  of  this  problem  of  local 
government  finance.  In  the  Coalition’s  White  Paper  on  Local 
Government  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  Period  of 
Reconstruction  (Cmd.  6579)  there  was  a  section  on  local  finance. 
A  Local  Authorities  Loans  Act  has  recently  been  passed  to  amend 
the  system  of  raising  money  for  capital  outlay  by  local  authorities. 
The  Labour  Government  has  sponsored  measures  for  increasing 
the  Block  Grant  payments  to  local  authorities  during  the  next  few 
years  and  for  paying  higher  housing  subsidies  than  ever  before. 

But  although  the  Government  has  been  uneasily  aware  that  all 
is  not  well  with  local  government  finance,  the  action  so  far  taken 
amounts  to  giving  the  patient  a  crutch  and  a  plaster  rather  than 
a  curative  operation.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  a  thorough¬ 
going  overhaul  of  the  whole  local  government  finance  system;  the 
time  is  past  when  patching  would  do. 

Imagine  our  packet  of  cigarettes  costing  us  2s.  4d.  in  London, 
5s.  in  South  Wales  and  Is.  3d.  in  Bournemouth;  imagine  income 
tax  levied  at  5s.  in  the  £  on  the  poor  and  Is.  in  the  £  on  the 
rich;  imagine  the  married  man  with  a  family  being  charged 
higher  tax  than  the  single  man  without  dependents  .  .  .  what 
monstrous  topsy-turveydom !  Yet  these  very  injustices  actually 
exist  in  the  rating  system. 

Housing,  health  and  education  are  examples  of  services  of 
equal  importance  in  every  part  of  the  country.  If  we  expect 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  cigarettes  in  Falkirk  as  in  Falmouth, 
should  not  the  taxes  for  important  public  services  also  be  on  a 
comparable  basis  in  the  two  places?  But  one  of  the  most 
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striking  features  of  local  government  finance  is  the  marked 
variation  in  rates  as  between  one  place  and  another.  Whether 
the  rate  in  the  £  or  the  amount  collected  per  head  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  comparison  the  variations  are  striking.  (See 
Note  I).  In  reality  they  are  even  more  marked  than  a  mere 
comparison  of  monetary  figures  reveals,  for  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  standards  of  the  services  provided.  A  poor 
area,  despite  its  high  rates,  generally  has  less  well-developed 
services  than  a  rich  area  with  low  rates. 

Again  there  is  indisputable  evidence  that  rates  are  a 
regressive  tax.  In  The  Reform  of  Local  Government  Finance, 
A.  N.  Silver  wrote: 


“  The  workers,  as  against  the  rich,  spend  proportionately  more  of 
their  income  on  rent,  and  hence  are  hit  unfairly  by  a  tax  based  not 
on  capacity  to  pay  but  on  the  occupation  or  ownership  of  property. 
A  calculation  made  for  Manchester  in  1926,  when  the  rates  were 
14/-  in  the  £,  showed  that  a  married  man  with  children,  earning 
£2  15s.  a  week,  paid  nearly  10  per  cent  of  his  wage  in  rates,  while 
a  man  earning  £2,000  a  year  paid  only  2  per  cent  in  rates.  Mrs. 
Hicks  in  her  book,  The  Finance  of  British  Government,  1920-36,  shows 
from  information  collected  in  London,  Sheffield  and  Southampton, 
that  persons  with  incomes  of  £100  and  £150  a  year  paid  respectively 
6.8  per  cent  and  5.3  per  cent  of  their  income  in  rates,  and  a  person 
with  an  income  of  £10,000  a  year  only  1.8  per  cent.  The  poor  man 
paid,  relatively  to  his  capacity,  several  times  as  much  as  the  rich  man. 
Income  tax  and  surtax  are  charged  on  a  very  different  basis.  Low 
incomes  are  exempted,  and  incomes  within  the  taxable  range  sustain 
a  higher  rate  of  tax  as  they  increase  in  amount.” 


Finally,  since  a  large  family  necessarily  requires  more  living 
room  than  a  single  man,  and  since  a  large  dwelling  pays  more 
rates  than  a  small  one  (other  things  being  equal),  the  large 
family  is  penalised  by  its  very  size  and  is  compelled  to  carry  a 
bigger  share  of  the  rate  burden.  Hence  two  individuals  earn¬ 
ing  the  same  income,  one  married  and  the  other  not,  can  pay 
widely  different  amounts  in  local  taxation.  Such  variations 
also  arise  from  another  cause;  valuation  and  assessment  for 
rates  are  not  uniform  over  the  country,  and  particular  ratepayers 
may  either  gain  or  lose  by  being  under-  or  over-assessed  in 
relation  to  the  average  standard. 
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Thus  grievous  injustices  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  rating 
system.  And  as  the  amount  raised  in  rates  increases,  so  will 
the  injustices  be  more  severely  felt.  In  1939  local  authorities 
in  England  and  Wales  raised  £191  million  in  rates,  and  the 
average  rate  was  12s.  2d.  in  the  £.  As  things  stand  now,  the 
projected  development  of  social  services  might  well  mean 
£300  million  a  year  eventually  raised  in  rates.  This  would  bring 
the  average  rate  to  about  20s.  in  the  £.  And  such  an  average 
figure  would  of  course  cover  up  much  higher  figures  in  the 
high-rated  areas. 


Grants 

Rates  are  not  the  sole  income  of  local  authorities.  They  also 
draw  money  from  the  National  Exchequer  in  the  form  of  grants- 
in-aid.  This  is  because,  as  John  Sullivan  says  in  The  Reform 
of  the  Rating  System : 

“  Only  by  constantly  increasing  the  volume  of  grants  from  the 
National  Exchequer  to  local  authorities  was  it  possible  for  successive 
governments  to  leave  the  rating  system  in  its  present  unreformed  and 
antiquated  condition.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  activities  of  local 
authorities  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  their  expenditure,  showed  clearly  that  the  rating  system  was 
inadequate  as  the  sole  basis  of  local  finance.” 

Precisely  because  local  authorities  have  so  strong  a  need  for 
grants,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  grants  should  be 
adequate.  But  are  they? 

There  are  three  main  defects  in  the  existing  grant  arrange¬ 
ments.  There  is  the  question  of  the  De-Rating  Act;  there  is 
the  insufficiency  of  the  total  allocation  of  moneys  to  local 
authorities;  and  there  is  unfair  distribution  among  the  different 
areas  even  of  the  sums  that  are  forthcoming. 

De-rating  was  instituted  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1929,  which  reduced  the  rateable  value  of  mines,  factories  and 
railways  by  75  per  cent  and  completely  relieved  agricultural 
land  from  rates.  Subsequently,  various  High  Court  decisions, 
by  widening  the  definition  of  what  constituted  “  productive 
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industry,”  conferred  the  benefits  of  de-rating  on  more  enter¬ 
prises  than  Parliament  had  in  mind  when  the  Act  was  passed. 

To  compensate  the  local  authorities  for  the  rate  income  lost 
under  the  Act,  the  Government  arranged  to  pay  over  a  sum 
known  as  the  Block  Grant.  Unlike  percentage  grants,  which 
are  made  in  respect  of  specific  services,  such  as  education,  the 
Block  Grant  is  given  to  local  authorities  to  allocate  among 
their  services  as  they  please,  subject  to  their  attaining  proper 
standards. 

When  the  Block  Grant  first  commenced,  the  sum  made  avail¬ 
able  was  about  £43  million  a  year,  made  up  as  follows:  first, 
certain  percentage  grants  for  maternity  and  child  welfare, 
tuberculosis,  mental  deficiency,  venereal  diseases,  and  blind 
welfare  were  abolished,  and  replaced  by  amounts  incorporated 
in  the  Block  Grants  (nearly  £4  million  in  1930);  second,  the 
same  thing  was  done  with  certain  percentage  grants  from  the 
Road  Fund  (nearly  £3  million)  and  grants  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  (£9  million);  third,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate 
yield  in  1928-29,  £22  million  was  paid  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
rate  income;  and  finally  an  additional  £5  million  was  added. 
Periodically  the  Block  Grant  is  revised,*  and  it  was  increased  to 
£44  million  in  1933  and  £46  million  (plus  £1  million  additional 
and  supplementary  grants)  in  1947.  A  Bill  has  just  been 
introduced  adding  further  substantial  amounts  to  the  Block 
Grant  during  the  next  few  years.  This  Bill  is  examined  more 
fully  in  the  later  section  on  Immediate  Steps  Towards  Reform. 

Has  the  Block  Grant  system  been  successful?  Have  the 
Block  Grant  payments  been  sufficient  to  make  good  to  local 
authorities  their  losses  in  rate  income? 

The  public  health  service  percentage  grants  which  were 
incorporated  in  the  Block  Grant  related  to  newly-established 
and  rapidly  expanding  services.  Under  a  percentage  grant 
system  the  Government  would  have  had  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  expansion. 

As  it  was,  the  local  authorities  were  pressed  to  embark  on 

*  See  Note  II. 
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(additional  expenditure  on  these  services  and  there  was  no 
(additional  assistance  from  the  Exchequer.  Again,  the  fixing  for 
all  time  of  £22  million  as  the  amount  of  compensation  for  loss 
of  rate  income  made  no  allowance  for  industrial  development 
after  1929  and  the  movement  of  prices;  had  things  been  left 
unchanged,  the  1928-29  rate  poundage  would  have  produced  in 
later  years  a  much  larger  sum  from  the  de-rated  enterprises  than 
the  £22  million  actually  paid  by  the  Exchequer,  and  thus  as  time 
went  on  there  was  a  widening  gap  between  the  real  loss  from 
de-rating  and  the  sum  paid  to  compensate  for  it.  The  additional 
amounts  which  the  Government  added  to  the  other  elements 
.incorporated  in  the  Block  Grants  have  not  been  enough  to 
(outweigh  the  above-mentioned  losses. 

Since  the  local  authorities  have  hitherto  lost  under  the 
De-Rating  Act,  who  has  had  to  bear  this  loss?  The  following 
table  is  very  illuminating: 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Total  Rate  and 

from 

from 

Year 

Grant  Income 

Rates 

Grants 

Before  de-rating:  1929-30 

£264  million 

59 

41 

First  de-rating  year:  1930-31 

£280  million 

54 

46 

Ninth  de-rating  year :  1938-39 

£331  million 

58 

42 

Compensation  for  loss  of  rate  income  resulted  at  first  in  the 
rate  contribution  falling  from  59  per  cent  to  54  per  cent  ot 
total  income  and  the  grant  contribution  correspondingly  rising 
from  41  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  of  income.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  the  rate  and  grant  contributions  reverted  almost  exactly 
to  their  old  relationship.  Whereas,  however,  industry  made  a 
full  contribution  to  the  59  per  cent  of  income  raised  in  rates 
in  1929-30,  it  made  a  much  smaller  contribution  to  the  58  per 
cent  raised  in  1938-39,  and  small  ratepayers  in  houses  and  shops 
had  to  bear  a  correspondingly  heavier  burden.  There  are  only 
two  ways  of  ending  this  injustice:  either  there  must  be  a 
thorough-going  overhaul  of  the  whole  de-rating  arrangements, 
so  that  the  loss  from  de-rating  is  carried  by  the  National 
Exchequer,  not  by  small  ratepayers,  or  de-rating  must  be 
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abolished  completely.  Many  local  authorities  are  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  de-rating. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  rates  vary  so  much  over  the 
country*  that  a  proper  re-distribution  of  industry  may  be 
hampered  if  industry  is  fully-rated;  the  former  Distressed  Areas, 
which  have  high  rates  and  which  most  need  fresh  industries,  are 
liable  to  be  most  affected  in  this  connection.  Consequently, 
should  not  de-rating  continue  for  a  period?  This  can  be 
considered  providing  that  the  Block,  Grant  is  increased  sufficiently 
to  make  good  to  local  authorities  all  that  they  lose  from  de-rating. 

It  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  deal  with  the  issue  on  this  basis 
than  to  urge  the  repeal  of  de-rating.  The  abolition  of  de-rating 
implies,  after  all,  the  continued  existence  of  the  rating  system, 
but  the  system  itself  requires  radical  reform.  At  the  present 
stage,  to  spend  too  much  energy  on  the  question  of  de-rating  is 
to  be  led  aside  after  a  red  herring. 

No  well-informed  person  can  question  that  the  total  amount 
of  Exchequer  assistance  to  local  authorities  is  insufficient.  The 
inadequate  development  of  local  services  is  proof  of  this.  Who, 
even  before  the  war,  was  satisfied  with  our  standards  in  Housing, 
in  Health,  or  in  Education,  to  name  only  three  services? 

Even  the  grants  which  were  available  were  not  properly 
distributed  over  the  country.  The  great  variation  in  rates  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  really  reflects  the  varying  wealth 
of  the  different  local  government  areas.  Grants  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  paid  so  that  the  poorest  districts  with  the  highest  rates 
ge  t  a  proportionately  bigger  share  of  Exchequer  assistance. 
Were  the  poor  areas  in  receipt  of  such  aid  their  rates  would  be 
considerably  lower  than  they  are  now. 

There  certainly  is  at  present  some  measure  of  differentiation  in 
grants  to  local  authorities.  The  Block  Grant  is  paid  on  a 
formula  embracing  population,  rateable  value  per  head,  unem¬ 
ployment,  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and,  in 
the  case  of  counties  only,  population  density  per  mile  of  roads. 

*  See  Note  I. 
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The  recent  Local  Government  Financial  Provision  Bill, 
augmenting  the  Block  Grant  during  the  next  few  years,  has 
increased  the  weighting  in  favour  of  poor  authorities. 
Certain  other  grants  paid  out  on  a  percentage  basis  are  also 
subject  to  a  differentiation  which  ensures  a  higher  percentage  rate 
of  grant  to  poor  authorities  than  rich  ones.  Nevertheless,  taking 
grants  as  a  whole,  differentiation  at  present  does  not  go  far 
enough;  poor  authorities  do  not  receive  anything  like  sufficient 
aid  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  services  to  a  proper  standard. 


Summary 

Taking  rates  and  grants  together,  the  main  defects  in  the 
present  system  can  be  summarised  thus:  rates  are  a  method  of 
raising  local  revenue  which  is  unfair  as  between  different  areas, 
different  classes  and  different  individuals;  rates  require  supple¬ 
mentation  from  the  Exchequer,  but  the  supplementation  given 
is  neither  enough  in  total  nor  distributed  with  proper  regard  to 
local  circumstances  and  needs. 

THE  REFORMS  THAT  ARE  NEEDED 

JN  the  past  whenever  the  development  of  services,  and  the 
consequent  need  to  raise  money,  brought  about  a  crisis  in 
local  government  finance,  the  easy  way  out — temporarily — was 
to  increase  grants.  The  Government  saved  itself  the  trouble  of 
a  radical  reform  of  local  finance;  was  able  to  preserve  the 
existing  finance  system,  which  works  in  favour  of  the  rich  and 
against  the  poor,  and  was  able,  through  the  increasing  depend¬ 
ence  of  local  authorities  on  grants,  to  exercise  growing  control 
over  their  activities.  There  is  still  a  strong  tendency  to  look  to 
increases  in  grants  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of 
local  government  finance. 

But  it  is  dangerous,  taking  a  long  view,  to  advocate  larger 
grants  as  the  only  solution  to  the  problems  of  local  finance. 
Increases  in  grants  necessarily  mean  increased  Government 
control  over  local  authorities,  and  if  this  process  continues 
indefinitely  it  is  bound  to  result  in  the  further  shrinking  of  local 
democracy. 
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He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.  If  the  local  authorities 
command  less  and  less  revenue  of  their  own  and  rely  more 
and  more  on  payments  from  Whitehall,  they  are  increasingly 
bound  to  become  local  branches  of  the  central  administration 
rather  than  active  bodies  responsive  to  local  democracy. 
Advocates  of  increased  grants,  whose  motives  are  to  provide 
resources  for  extending  local  authority  enterprise,  must  there¬ 
fore  recognise  the  possibility  of  unwittingly  achieving  the  very 
reverse  of  their  desires. 

This  does  not  mean  that  grants  should  not  be  increased. 
They  should.  But  a  correct  solution  to  the  problem  of  local 
finance  requires  that  neither  rates,  grants,  nor  any  other  question 
be  dealt  with  on  its  own,  but  that  regard  is  paid  to  the  balance 
of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  right  starting  point  is  to  realise  that  a  better  Britain 
demands  the  co-operation  of  both  local  authorities  and  central 
government.  The  financial  set-up  must  reflect  this  co-operation. 
While  the  central  government  must  bear  a  proper  share  of 
expenditure,  the  local  authorities  must  do  the  same,  and  this 
means  that  they  must  have  at  their  disposal  a  system  of  local 
taxation  which  yields  substantial  revenues  without  inflicting 
hardship  or  injustice  on  the  people. 

Apart  from  the  unequal  and  unfair  incidence  of  rates  between 
one  area  and  another,  one  class  and  another,  and  even  one 
individual  and  another,  they  are  also  an  inelastic  tax,  because 
they  are  tied  to  property  valuations  reviewed  at  not  too  frequent 
intervals.  Valuations  could  no  doubt  be  taken  more  often, 
though  practical  difficulties  and  cost  set  obvious  limits  to  their 
frequency.  Unless  valuations  were  constantly  increased,  how¬ 
ever,  such  reviews,  however  frequent  their  occurrence,  would 
not  provide  any  additional  basis  for  local  taxation. 

But  are  constantly  increasing  valuations  desirable?  On  the 
contrary:  if  valuations  were  steadily  rising,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  stable  low  rents.  The  Government’s  Departmental 
Committee  on  Valuation  for  Rates,  whose  report  was  published 
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in  1944,  were  in  favour  of  “  strictly  ”  applying  the  present 
valuation  law,  with  a  view  to  increasing  valuations,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  admit  that  the  result  would  be  hardship  to 
i  many  people,  hardship  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a  kind  of  means  test  for  giving  relief  to  people  suffering 
“  undue  ”  hardship. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  elasticity  in 
I  the  yield  of  local  taxes — to  relate  them  not  to  the  value  of 
landed  property  (which  is  only  a  small  part  of  national  wealth 
these  days,  though  a  very  great  part  at  the  time  when  rating 
started  under  Queen  Elizabeth),  but  in  some  way  or  other  to 
relate  them  to  the  annual  income  of  taxpayers. 

A  tax  related  to  income  would  at  the  same  time  remedy 
the  class  and  individual  injustices  in  the  present  incidence  of 
rates.  No  longer  would  the  poor  man  pay  away  a  higher 
percentage  of  his  income  than  the  rich,  or  the  man  without 
dependents  bear  a  lighter  burden  than  a  colleague  earning  the 
S  same  income  but  with  family  responsibilities. 

|j  Methods  by  which  local  taxation  can  be  related  to  income 
1  have  been  under  discussion  for  many  years  in  the  Labour 
movement.  It  has  been  felt,  hitherto,  that  desirable  as  was  the 
principle  of  local  income  tax,  the  practical  difficulties  of  applying 
,  it  were  formidable.  With  the  introduction  of  P.A.Y.E.,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  development  of  modern  office  machinery  and 
equipment,  it  is  possible  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  The 
Communist  Party  has  given  careful  consideration  to  a  number 
of  schemes  for  levying  a  local  income  tax  and  believes  that  the 
administrative  problems  can  all  be  solved. 


l  ocal  Income  Tax 

rpHE  introduction  of  local  income  tax  would  be  assisted  by  a 
review,  needed  in  any  case,  of  local  government  boundaries. 
Many  of  the  biggest  variations  in  rates  occur  between  adjacent 
authorities.  The  London  area  and  Tyneside  provide  outstanding 
examples  of  this:  in  1939-40  for  example,  sixteen  Tyneside  local 
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authorities  made  rates  varying  from  10s.  lOd.  for  Newcastle 
to  19s.  6d.  for  Hebburn  and  22s.  for  Jarrow. 

Such  variations  could  be  reduced  by  enlarging  the  areas  of 
local  authorities,  so  that  they  covered  more  balanced  cross- 
sections  of  the  population,  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 
This  enlargement  of  areas  would  not,  of  course,  eliminate  all 
the  variations  in  local  taxation.  A  London  area  authority 
would  obviously  be  richer  than  a  Tyneside  authority.  But  a 
properly  worked-out  differentiation  in  Government  grants  as 
among  the  various  areas  could  ensure  that  all  authorities  had 
sufficient  income  to  run  their  services  on  at  least  minimum 
national  standards.  Where  richer  areas  chose  to  go  above 
the  minimum,  this  would  be  all  to  the  good;  for  they  would 
be  pointing  the  way  to  higher  standards  for  all  in  the  future. 

Given  an  absolutely  correct  grant  formula,  bringing  adequate 
larger  payments  to  the  poorer  areas,  minimum  standards  in 
services  could  obviously  be  achieved  by  levying  local  taxation 
at  the  same  rate  in  every  area.  On  this  basis  the  purpose 
of  introducing  local  income  tax  would  be  to  ensure  that  the 
sums  raised  within  each  area  from  local  sources  were  raised 
in  relation  to  people’s  capacity  to  pay,  so  that  the  present 
regressive  character  of  local  taxation  was  abolished. 

Now  one  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  increase  national 
income  tax  and  allocate  the  proceeds  among  local  authorities. 
It  is  important,  however,  in  order  to  preserve  the  independence 
(within  proper  limits)  of  local  authorities,  to  see  that  they  have 
the  power  to  decide  what  sums  are  to  be  raised  and  what 
standards  (above*a  national  minimum)  their  services  shall  reach. 
This  means  that  they  must  have  freedom  to  budget:  whether  or 
not  they  actually  run  the  machinery  for  collecting  the  money  is 
less  material,  so  long  as  they  retain  the  essential  power  to  decide 
what  shall  be  collected. 

To  make  local  authorities  completely  dependent  upon 
allocations  out  of  national  income  tax  would  of  course  deny 
them  this  power.  The  right  course  is  to  introduce  a  local  income 
tax,  which  is  at  once  fair  to  the  people  (because  it  is  an  income 
tax)  and  preserves  the  independence  of  local  authorities  (because 
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it  is  a  local  income  tax).  How  could  such  a  local  income  tax 
be  operated? 

The  areas  covered  by  Inland  Revenue  Offices  should  be  keyed 
in  with  local  government  areas.  The  tendency  should  be  towards 
larger  areas,  to  produce  units  adapted  to  modem  conditions. 
This  move  to  larger  areas  is  needed  in  any  case  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities.  Over  regions  of  the  country,  Inland 
Revenue  districts  should  be  grouped  for  correspondence  purposes, 
with  a  regional  clearing  house. 

Thus  employers  with  staff  living  in  various  local  government 
areas  would  not  have  to  write  to  a  great  number  of  different  tax 
offices  in  connection  with  their  P.A.Y.E.  deduction  cards,  but 
would  send  all  letters  to  the  one  clearing  house,  which  would  pass 
them  on  to  the  appropriate  local  office.  Suitable  coding  and 
filing  arrangements  would  make  this  clearing-house  work  quite 
simple. 

Assessment  for  all  purposes  would  be  made  by  the  office  in 
the  district  of  residence,  not  in  the  district  of  work,  as  at  present. 
This  change  would  in  no  way  be  disadvantageous  to  the  general 
operation  of  Inland  Revenue.  The  local  offices  would  prepare  for 
all  residents  liable  to  tax,  their  tax  deduction  cards,  which  would 
show  their  liabilities  both  in  respect  of  national  income  tax  and  in 
respect  of  local  tax  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  local  authority. 
(How  the  authority  fixes  its  rate  of  tax  is  dealt  with  later.)  The 
national  tax  liability  would,  of  course,  be  deducted  from  earnings 
by  the  use  of  the  standard  tax  tables  as  now. 

However,  it  would  clearly  be  impossible  for  employers  then 
to  go  through  all  the  tax  cards  again  and,  dependent  on  the  man’s 
place  of  residence,  make  further  deductions  of  the  appropriate 
amount  of  local  tax.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the  local 
tax  office,  before  sending  the  tax  cards  out  to  employers,  taking 
note  of  a  man’s  local  tax  liabilities  and  altering  his  coding  to 
take  them  in.  On  the  revised  coding,  the  employer,  using  only  the 
standard  tax  tables,  would  automatically  deduct  both  the  amount 
due  for  national  income  tax  and  the  amount  due  for  local  tax. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  employers  would  return  all  tax  cards 
to  the  clearing  house,  which  would  pass  them  on  to  the 
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appropriate  local  offices,  who  would  be  able  to  see  the  amounts 
paid  in  respect  of  national  tax  and  the  amounts  paid  for  local 
tax.  The  Government  would  hand  over  to  the  local  authorities 
the  portions  of  revenue  to  which  they  were  entitled  on  this  basis. 

Changes  in  a  man’s  family  circumstances  would  be  dealt  with 
as  now.  Changes  in  residence,  which  brought  the  man  into  a 
local  area  with  perhaps  a  different  rate  of  local  tax,  could  be  dealt 
with  in  two  ways.  At  this  stage  it  is  not  important  to  decide 
between  them.  Either  for  the  rest  of  the  current  year  local  tax 
could  continue  to  be  due  at  the  original  rate;  or  the  new  local 
rate  could  be  re-coded. 

In  either  case,  from  an  inspection  of  the  tax  card  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  amounts  due  to  the  two  local  authorities  concerned 
could  be  apportioned.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  changes  in 
residence  compulsorily  notifiable  to  the  Inland  Revenue  in  order 
that  a  man’s  local  tax  office  could  be  changed  as  necessary.  When 
such  a  change  had  to  be  made,  the  regional  clearing-house  would 
deal  with  all  the  routine  work  of  passing  cards  to  and  fro.  The 
above  outlines  the  arrangements  for  P.A.Y.E.  taxpayers.  What 
of  the  other  categories? 

Professional  people,  companies,  etc.,  earning  in  only  one  area 
would  be  dealt  with,  in  principle  on  similar  lines  to  the  P.A.Y.E. 
people — though  they  would  pay,  of  course,  in  bulk  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  not  week  by  week. 

Others,  with  incomes  derived  from  a  number  of  areas,  would 
have  their  income  suitably  apportioned  among  the  authorities 
concerned.  For  example,  a  chain  store  company  might  divide  up 
its  final  net  profit  either  in  proportion  to  the  turnover  achieved  at 
each  branch  or  in  proportion  to  the  actual  trading  results  at  each 
branch.  Whatever  the  technical  basis  finally  arranged  for 
apportionment,  local  tax  would  be  levied  in  each  area  on  the 
income  assessable  there. 

Certain  property  owners  and  rentiers  drawing  dividends  taxed 
at  source,  who  were  within  certain  ranges  of  income,  would 
require  individual  attention  to  their  cases  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
staff,  to  make  their  deductions  right,  but  there  should  be  no 
particular  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  cases.  Even  now, 
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:ases  of  this  kind  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  individual 
attention.  Their  numbers  are  not  large  enough  for  the  work 
to  become  unmanageable. 

To  give  local  authorities  firm  figures  of  taxable  income  on 
which  to  base  their  budgets.  Local  Income  Tax  should  be 
estimated  on  income  for  the  preceding  tax  year,  not  the  current 
tax  year  as  with  national  income  tax.  The  authorities  would  need 
to  know  : 

(1)  The  taxable  income  on  which  they  could  draw  (this  would 
be  a  figure  supplied  by  the  Inland  Revenue). 

(2)  What  expenditure  had  to  be  covered  (this  would  depend  on 
their  own  policy). 

Dividing  2  into  1  gives  the  appropriate  rate  of  tax.  With  this 
system  all  rating  is  abolished.  Inclusive  rents  would,  of  course, 
be  reduced  accordingly. 

The  effect  of  the  scheme  would  be  to  increase  substantially 
the  contribution  made  by  the  rich  to  local  services  and  to  lighten 
correspondingly  the  burden  on  the  workers. 

With  a  change  from  rates  to  Local  Income  Tax,  the  issue  of 
the  De-Rating  Act  would,  of  course,  automatically  disappear. 
Enterprises  would  pay  local  tax  on  their  profits;  any  undertaking 
making  little  profit  would  not  be  saddled  with  an  unfair  rate 
burden,  while  an  undertaking  doing  well  would  shoulder  an 
appropriate  part  of  the  local  financial  burden. 

Here  then  are  the  main  lines  along  which  the  problems  of  local 
government  finance  can  be  solved.  There  should  be  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  local  authority  areas,  so  that  each  unit  has  a  wider 
financial  basis.  Variations  in  resources  among  the  enlarged  units 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  properly-differentiated  system  of 
government  grants,  ensuring  to  even  the  poorest  unit  sufficient 
income  to  run  its  services  on  nationally  approved  minimum 
standards.  Inside  each  unit,  the  money  raised  in  local  taxation 
should  be  derived  not  from  rates  but  from  a  Local  Income  Tax, 
which  would  result  in  the  abolition  of  unfair  incidence  of  local 
taxation  as  between  classes  and  individuals. 
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The  Immediate  Steps  Towards  Reform 

fJTHESE  reforms  naturally  cannot  be  introduced  overnight. 

Even  if  there  were  no  political  opposition  to  them  (and  in 
fact  the  reactionaries  will  fight  hard  against  them),  time  would  be 
needed  to  set  up  the  enlarged  local  authorities  and  to  work  out 
all  the  details  of  Local  Income  Tax  machinery.  Local  authorities, 
however,  are  already  faced  with  serious  financial  difficulties  which, 
as  the  whole  work  of  post-war  reconstruction  is  speeded  up,  are 
likely  to  become  more  serious.  Something  must  be  done 
immediately,  therefore,  for  it  is  impossible  to  mark  time  until  the 
last  dot  and  comma  are  written  into  the  reformed  system  of  the 
future. 

It  is  urgent  to  make  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  system  of 
government  grants.  Grants  should  be  increased  sufficiently  in 
total  to  permit  the  stabilisation  of  rates  more  or  less  at  their 
present  level;  and  their  distribution  among  the  various  authorities 
should  be  by  formulae  ensuring  all  authorities  enough  money  to 
go  ahead  with  satisfactory  post-war  plans. 

There  are  no  obstacles  whatever  preventing  the  immediate 
taking  of  these  steps.  The  machinery  for  paying  grants  to  local 
authorities  and  for  weighting  the  amounts  to  conform  with 
varying  needs,  already  exists.  All  that  is  required  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  increase  the  total  now  paid  out  and  to  re-calculate  the 
formula  for  distributing  it.  As  the  Coalition  Government  truly 
said  in  its  White  Paper  on  Local  Government,  the  present  grant 
system  is  a  “  flexible  instrument,  capable  of  adjustment,  to  meet 
new  conditions.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Block  Grant.” 

Some  steps  in  this  direction  are  being  taken.  But  they  are  slow, 
faltering  steps.  The  Local  Government  (Financial  Provisions) 
Bill  deals  with  the  period  1st  April,  1945,  to  31st  March,  1948. 
It  adds  the  following  amounts  to  the  Block  Grant  to  local 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  (a  similar  measure  for  Scotland 
has  also  been  introduced) : — 


1945- 1946 

1946- 1947 

1947- 1948 


£10  million 


£11 

£12 
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These  extra  amounts  are  to  be  distributed  on  a  basis  sharply 
weighted  in  favour  of  poor  authorities.  For  example  Merthyr 
Tydfil  (rates  at  29s.,  will  get  assistance  equivalent  to  a  2s.  9d. 
rate,  while  Bournemouth  (rates  at  9s.)  will  only  be  assisted  to 
the  extent  of  a  |d.  rate. 

The  Bill  is  undoubtedly  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  When  the  Block  Grant  was  introduced  in 
1929,  its  amount  was  £43  million.  In  1933  it  was  £44  million 
and  in  1937  £46  million.  It  is  now  to  be  raised  to  £56  million, 
an  increase  of  22\  per  cent  over  1937. 

Wholesale  prices  have  risen  64  per  cent  during  the  war.  The 
wage  rates  alone  of  local  authorities  have  increased  since  1939 
by  43  per  cent.  Market  prices  have  increased  by  54  per  cent. 
Thus  if  services  are  merely  to  be  maintained  at  their  inadequate 
pre-war  standards,  a  high  proportion  of  expenditure  will  still 
fall  on  the  rates. 

Mr.  Bevan’s  speech  introducing  the  Bill  in  the  Commons  gives 
rise  to  many  misgivings.  While  agreeing  that  there  are  “  grave 
defects  at  the  present  time  in  the  whole  system  of  rating,”  the 
Government  is  to  “  postpone  examination  of  more  fundamental 
aspects  of  local  government  until  a  later  date.” 

If  generous  immediate  assistance  were  granted,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  possible  to  defer  a  fundamental  review  of  rating.  But 
to  stint  assistance  and  to  defer  the  review  is  to  leave  the  existing 
system  to  carry  the  burden  of  post-war  reconstruction.  Inevitably 
this  will  lead  to  the  most  serious  difficulties. 

The  Government’s  approach  in  regard  to  Housing  is  on 
similar  lines.  As  an  emergency  measure  there  is  to  be  a  “  general 
standard  ”  subsidy  of  £22  a  year  per  house,  of  which  £16  10s. 
will  be  found  by  the  Exchequer,  with  still  higher  subsidies  for 
agricultural  dwellings  and  for  flats  built  on  high-cost  sites. 
On  this  basis,  for  each  100,000  three-bedroom  houses  built,  the 
annual  charge  on  the  rates  will  be  £615,000.  This  is  clearly 
an  alarming  basis  for  meeting  the  cost  of  the  large  numbers  of 
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houses  required  in  coming  years.  Mr.  Bevan  is  not  proposing 
to  review  these  subsidies  before  June,  1947. 

The  Communist  Party  demands  immediate  and  substantial 
increases  in  grants  to  give  the  local  authorities  a  breathing- 
space.  They  must  be  put  in  a  position  to  go  forward  with 
reconstruction  schemes  during  the  time  the  Government  is 
considering  the  fundamental  problems  of  local  government.  And 
this  consideration  itself  should  take  place  at  an  early  date.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  postpone  it  until  things  “  settle  down  ”  on  a 
“  normal  ”  basis.  The  action,  or  lack  of  action,  that  is  taken 
now  will  powerfully  affect  how  things  “  settle  down  and  if 
“normal”  means,  as  presumably  it  does,  the  1939  position,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  “  normality  ”  never  returns. 


Capital  Finance 

ir|lHE  vast  needs  of  post-war  reconstruction  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  expenditure  met  solely  out  of  current  income.  Much 
capital  expenditure  will  be  required — for  example,  on  houses, 
schools,  health  centres  and  highways.  Local  authorities  have 
a  great  part  to  play  in  putting  through  these  projects. 


In  the  Coalition  Government’s  White  Paper  on  Employment 
Policy  a  somewhat  negative  view  was  taken  of  these  local 
authority  responsibilities,  and  it  was  envisaged,  with  a  view  to 
stabilising  employment  throughout  the  country,  that  the  tempo 
of  municipal  capital  programmes  could  be  regulated  to  offset 
the  fluctuating  activities  of  private  enterprise. 


It  is  easy  to  see  the  impracticability  of  this  policy.  A  housing 
programme  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  tap ;  people 
cannot  go  without  homes  because  private  enterprise  is  showing 
a  spurt  in  activity.  Even  apart  from  the  question  of  impractica¬ 
bility,  however,  it  is  not  right  to  regard  local  authority 
programmes  as  auxiliary  to  the  activities  of  private  enterprise. 
In  post-war  Britain  each  local  authority  must  regard  itself  as 
charged  with  responsibility  for  promoting  in  every  possible  way 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  its  area.  Local  authorities  must 
lead  the  way,  not  trail  behind  private  enterprise. 
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Such  an  outlook  necessarily  involves  substantial  municipal 
capital  expenditure.  How  is  the  money  to  be  raised? 

Before  the  war,  only  the  large  authorities  were  able,  by 
floating  loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  raise  money  at  the 
lowest  current  rates  of  interest.  Smaller  authorities,  borrowing 
by  mortgaging  their  rates  and  revenues,  paid  higher  rates  of 
interest.  Authorities  with  a  rateable  value  not  exceeding 
£200,000,  however,  were  able  to  borrow  through  the  Public 
Works  Loans  Commissioners,  who  issued  Local  Loans  Stock 
at  current  interest  rates  for  gilt-edge  securities,  and  then  re-lent 
to  small  local  authorities  at  these  rates  plus  a  small  addition  for 
administrative  expenses. 

The  Government’s  recent  decision  to  canalise  all  local 
authorities  post-war  borrowing  through  the  Commissioners  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  means  that  all  authorities, 
irrespective  of  size,  should  be  able  to  get  their  money  at  gilt- 
edged  interest  rates — and  the  Government  is  pledged  to  keep 
such  rates  low. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  decision,  however.  The 
Government  took  it  as  part  of  their  policy  of  controlling 
admission  to  the  capital  issues  market.  This  control  must  not 
be  used  to  give  private  enterprise  ready  admission  to  the 
market  while  holding  the  local  authorities  back.  Local  authority 
loans  for  such  essential  needs  as  housing  must  be  given  a  high 
priority. 

Further,  the  change  to  centralised  control  of  borrowing  must 
justify  itself  by  the  practical  test  of  making  money  available  at 
low  interest  rates.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  Housing  Loans  will  be  3*  per  cent.  This  is  far  too 
high  and  is  quite  out  of  line  with  a  cheap  money  policy. 
Two  per  cent  on  these  loans  would  be  quite  high  enough. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  borrowings  made  in  the  future, 
certain  problems  arise  in  regard  to  existing  debt.  There  seems 
to  be  no  information  available  as  to  the  average  rate  of  interest 
on  all  outstanding  local  debt,  taking  the  various  classes  of  loan 
together,  but  certainly  many  loans  are  still  outstanding  at  very 
high  interest  rates.  It  was  stated  in  the  Commons  in  August, 
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1942,  that  for  loans  issued  by  the  Public  Works  Loans  Board, 
6  per  cent  was  being  charged  in  2,121  cases,  6i  per  cent  in  131 
cases,  6\  per  cent  in  4,102  cases  and  61  per  cent  in  37.  All 
existing  debt  at  high  interest  should  be  converted  without  delay 
to  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  In  the  last  resort  the  Government 
will  allow  no  local  authority  to  default  on  its  obligations. 
There  are  no  grounds  therefore  for  making  local  authorities 
pay  higher  interest  rates  than  those  paid  by  the  Government 
itself.  They  should  pay  no  more  than  gilt-edged  interest  rates. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  capital  finance  it  is  important  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  post-war  needs  of  poor  areas  and 
war  devastated  areas.  To  make  these  areas  borrow  to  finance 
all  their  capital  projects  would  place  on  many  of  them  an 
annually-recurrent  burden  of  charges  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  resources.  The  corollary  of  differentiation  in  Government 
grants,  with  the  aim  of  special  aid  to  the  poor  local  authorities, 
is  also  to  make  substantial  capital  grants  to  such  authorities. 
Capital  grants  hitherto  have  been  on  a  very  meagre  scale. 
Between  1929  and  1939  they  totalled  only  £61.5  million. 
They  must  be  greatly  increased  now. 


Conclusion 

fpHERE  are  good  grounds  for  pride  in  Britain’s  system  of 
local  democracy.  Since  the  rise  of  the  modern  Labour 
movement,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  build  up  social  services 
which  care  for  the  needs  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  fights 
on  local  issues  are  among  the  most  glowing  incidents  in  working 
class  history. 


In  the  post-war  period  a  new  chapter  will  open.  Who  is  to 
write  it:  the  forces  of  progress  or  the  forces  of  reaction?  If 
it  is  written  by  progressives,  it  will  tell  of  noble  projects  of 
reconstruction  and  an  all-round  improvement  in  the  lives  of 
the  people;  if  written  by  reactionaries  it  will  record  mean 
frustration  of  the  people’s  cherished  hopes  for  a  better  life. 

The  people  have  voted  for  progress.  We  must  make  sure 
that  our  machinery  of  government  is  able  to  carry  through  a 
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policy  of  progress.  This  is  why  it  is  both  necessary  and  timely 
to  raise  the  question  of  local  government  finance:  necessary 
because  the  present  system  will  cripple  reconstruction  and  hold 
back  social  advance;  timely  because  with  the  Labour  movement 
in  power  both  at  Westminster  and  in  the  Town  Halls,  the  hour 
has  struck  for  central  and  local  government  to  go  forward 
together  in  the  service  of  the  people. 


NOTES 


NOTE  I.  Variations  in  Rates 

Total  rates 

Amount  per  Head 

Authority 

1940-41 

of  Population 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Abertillery 

1  6 

6 

3 

15 

1 

Aldershot 

9 

5 

3 

6 

2 

Bournemouth 

7 

11 

5 

14 

8 

Guildford 

9 

8 

5 

14 

8 

Hull 

1  1 

0 

5 

5 

9 

Harrow 

19 

0 

3 

9 

2 

Maidstone 

9 

7 

4 

6 

11 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

1  10 

6 

4 

19 

1 

Oxford 

10 

0 

4 

16 

5 

Southport 

8 

9 

5 

2 

5 

West  Ham 

1  1 

6 

6 

3 

1 

Edinburgh 

1938-39 

7  11 

4 

17 

0 

Glasgow 

14 

6 

6 

17 

0 

Clydebank 

15 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Perth 

9 

5 

4 

7 

0 

NOTE  n. 

Periodical  Revision  of  the  Block  Grant 

The  Coalition  Government  White  Paper  on  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  the  following  explanation  of  this: 

“  Under  the  present  statutes  the  annual  amount  of  the 
Block  Grant  for  each  period  of  five  years  is  22}  per  cent 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  all  local  authorities  which  was 
met  out  of  the  rates  and  the  Block  Grant  in  the  last 
year  but  one  of  the  preceeding  five  years. 

“The  effect  of  the  grant  can  be  most  simply  represented 
by  picturing  the  Exchequer  as  a  rate-payer  paying  his  rates 
on  an  assessment  equivalent  to  22}  per  cent  of  the  whole 
rateable  value  of  the  country.  Hence,  whenever  any 
grant-aided  service  is  started  or  an  existing  grant-aided 
service  is  expanded,  the  Exchequer  is  called  on  not  only  to 
pay  the  specific  grant,  but  also  on  the  next  review  to  bear 
22}  per  cent  of  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  that  service.” 
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Communist  publications;  books  and  pamphlets  dealing 
with  the  British  Labour  movement,  and  progressive 
literature  of  all  types,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
following  bookshops: — 


Belfast:  The  International 

Bookshop,  20  Church  Lane. 

Birmingham:  Key  Books,  115 
Dale  End,  4. 

Bradford :  People’s  Bookshop, 
60  Thornton  Road. 

Brighton:  People’s  Bookshop, 
161a  North  St.,  Brighton  1. 

Bristol :  West  of  England 

People’s  Bookshop,  8  West 
Street,  2.  Kingswood  Book¬ 
shop,  45  Regent  Street, 
Kingswood. 

Cambridge:  Maclaurin’s  Book¬ 
shop,  1  Rose  Crescent. 

Cardiff:  South  Wales  Book¬ 
shop,  119a  Queen’s  Street. 

Chatham :  Progressive  Book¬ 
shop,  277  High  Street. 

Cheltenham  :  People’s  Book¬ 
shop,  80  High  Street. 

Coventry :  The  Bookshop,  39 
Jordan  Well. 

Edinburgh :  The  Progressive 
Bookshop,  37  Lothian  Road. 

Exeter :  People’s  Bookshop,  8 
New  Bridge  Street. 

Glasgow:  Collet’s  Bookshop,  15 
Dundas  Street,  C.l.  Clyde 
Books,  Ltd.,  3  Bothwell 
Street,  C.2. 

Gloucester:  People’s  Bookshop, 
124  Barton  Street. 

Ipswich:  16  High  Street. 

King’s  Lynn:  Modern  Book¬ 
shop,  7  Tower  Street. 


Leeds :  Progressive  Bookshop, 
45  Woodhouse  Lane. 

Liverpool :  Progressive  Book¬ 
shop,  18  Norton  Street. 

Manchester:  Collet’s  Bookshop, 
13/15  Hanging  Ditch.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Bookshop,  7  John 
Dalton  Street. 

Middlesbrough:  Modern  Books, 
64  Borough  Road. 

Morecambe :  Tom  Platt  &  Son, 
34  Queen  Street. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne:  People’s 

Bookshop,  122  Westgate  Rd. 

Nottingham :  The  Bookshop, 
90  Upper  Parliament  Street. 

Oxford :  The  Bookshop,  36 
Hythe  Bridge  Street. 

Plymouth:  The  Bookshop,  3 
Whimple  Street. 

Portsmouth:  People’s  Book¬ 
shop,  338  Fratton  Road. 

Reading:  People’s  Bookshop, 
83  London  Street. 

Sheffield:  Sheffield  Bookshop, 
85  Carver  Street. 

Stroud :  People’s  Bookshop,  45a 
High  Street. 

Swindon :  Progressive  Book¬ 
shop,  73d  Commercial  Road. 

Worcester :  Modern  Books,  29 
Lowesmoor. 

Wrexham :  The  Bookshop,  30 
Temple  Row. 

BOOKSHOPS,  LTD. 


LONDON: THAMES 
ACTON:  2  Church  Road,  High  Street. 

CAMDEN  TOWN:  45  Parkway 

EAST  LONDON:  20  Whitechapel  High  Street. 

HARROW,  360  Station  Road. 

HAYES:  83  Station  Road. 

PECKHAM:  91  Peckham  High  Street. 
TOOTING:  28  Mitcham  Road. 

or  from 

CENTRAL  BOOKS  LTD. 


2-4  PARTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  i 


Send  2d.  for  full  list  of  progressive  literature  and  special 
subscription  offers. 


District  Addresses  where  you  can  join  the  Communist  Party 

or  keep  in  touch 

if  transferred: 

Cumberland: 

North-East  Coast: 

3  Earl  Street, 

3  1  Oxford  Street, 

Carlisle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Devon  and  Cornwall: 

Newcastle  23238 

3  Whimple  Street, 

Scotland: 

Plymouth. 

68  West  Regent  Street, 

Plymouth  273911 

Glasgow,  C.2. 

Glasgow  Douglas  1437 

East  Anglia: 

Museum  Chambers, 

South-East  Midlands: 

Museum  Street, 

9  Manchester  Street, 

Ipswich. 

Luton. 

Ipswich  3682 

Luton  2672 

East  Midlands: 

South  Midlands: 

First  Floor, 

38  Little  Clarendon  Street, 

46  Bridlesmith  Gate, 

Oxford. 

Nottingham. 

Oxford  3260 

Nottingham  40779 

Sussex: 

Hants  and  Dorset: 

1,  la  Ship  St.  Chambers, 

133  St.  Mary  Street, 

15  Ship  Street, 

Southampton. 

Brighton. 

Southampton  2692 

Brighton  2363 

Kent: 

Tees-side: 

277  High  Street, 

64  Borough  Road, 

Chatham. 

Middlesbrough. 

Chatham  4086 

Middlesbrough  3480 

Lancs  and  Cheshire: 

Wales: 

10  Piccadilly, 

9  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent, 

Manchester. 

Cardiff. 

Manchester  Central  3537 

Cardiff  5351 

London: 

West  of  England: 

15  Greek  Street, 

28  Upper  Maudlin  Street, 

W.l. 

Bristol  2. 

Gerrard  9547 

Bristol  20194 

Midlands: 

Yorkshire: 

115  Dale  End, 

63  Great  George  Street, 

Birmingham,  4. 

Birmingham  Central  8171 

Leeds. 

Leeds  28675 

or 

16  KING  STREET 

COVENT  GARDEN, 

LONDON,  W.C.2 

Temple  Bar  2151-6 
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